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from them a psychological theory of the successive evolu¬ 
tion of grammatical form and syntactical construction. 
This task is performed in the two chapters which deal 
with “ word-forms ” and “ sentence-construction.” 
These are followed by a chapter on the psychical causes 
of change of signification, and the whole work concludes 
with a final chapter devoted to a brief resuml and 
criticism of the various theories of the “origin of 
language.” It is significant of the influence exerted 
upon modern psychological thought by the concept of 
evolution that this last chapter is by far the shortest in 
the book and that its result is in the main the purely 
negative one that speech, like the other human faculties, 
has no definite beginning or origin, but is connected by a 
continuous development with a pre-articulate and pre¬ 
human past, while the earliest stages of language known 
to us themselves presuppose a long development within 
human speech itself. Of the elaborate investigations 
which fill Prof. Wundt’s chapters vi.-viii. it is impossible, 
for reasons of,space, to say much except that they are of the 
highest psychological interest and importance. Specially 
important are the distinction between a preeminently 
nominal and objective type of language, like those, e.g., 
of the American or of the Ural-Altaic family, and a pre¬ 
eminently verbal and subjective type, like that to which 
we are accustomed in the familiar Indo-Germanic group, 
and the very similar distinction, in the realm of syntax, 
between the attributive and predicative types of pro¬ 
position as corresponding to the “nominal” or objec¬ 
tive and the verbal” type of thought respectively. 
These and similar differences, obviously pointing to 
marked divergence of psychological endowment, are 
minutely and learnedly discussed by Prof. Wundt in a 
way which only makes one regret that his weakness for 
diffuse expression makes it so difficult to get a clear and 
systematic grasp of his argument as a whole. 

A. E. T. 


ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING TESTING. 
Electrical Engineering Testing. By G. D. Aspinall 
Parr. Pp. viii + 474; 218 diagrams, 31 tables. 

(London: Chapman and Hall, Ltd., 1902.) Price 
gs. net. 

URING the last few years the rapidly spreading 
use of electrical methods of dealing with engineering 
problems has been naturally accompanied by the publica¬ 
tion of a great mass of isolated work on the testing of 
electrical materials and machinery. Successful design 
requires not merely a knowledge of principles, but an 
intimate acquaintance with the properties of materials 
to be used ; that these may be used economically and 
without needlessly high “ factors of safety.” And an 
electrical engineer is required to understand how to test 
for magnetic and electrical excellence the material he 
may have to use, as well as how to test his machinery 
for efficiency and staying power and his instruments for 
accuracy. It is probable that electrical engineering 
testing presents not only a possibility of, but a necessity 
for, greater refinement of measurement than occurs in 
other branches of engineering testing ; the success of 
much of our electrical machinery and apparatus being 
more immediately dependent on exact design. 
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When a subject is developing so rapidly as that which 
Mr. Parr has chosen, it is not easy to maintain an exact 
knowledge even of what should be regarded as the 
simpler matters, and it is still less easy to keep this 
knowledge in due proportion. For that which was but 
lately abstruse or useless may rapidly become clear and 
even elementary information. 

The volume before us will prove useful to many, con¬ 
taining, as it does, much information relating to elec¬ 
trical testing which, in spite of a rather unsatisfactory 
arrangement, is in a fairly accessible form. Its main 
portion consists of accounts of about 130 different tests, 
each arranged as follows :—A descriptive introduction ; 
a list of apparatus wanted; what observations to take 
and how to take them; and concluding with “ infer¬ 
ences ” to be drawn from the results of the test. The 
book is styled “ a practical work,” meaning, we presume, 
not so much, a text-book in which difficulties are ex¬ 
plained as a hand-book containing useful information 
about tests. It is primarily written for students, and 
we do not doubt it will prove very useful alike to student 
and demonstrator. 

The “descriptive introductions” are probably as satis¬ 
factory as the nature of the book will allow. The list of 
apparatus, while usually complete, will strike the reader 
as relating in particular to the apparatus of Mr. Parr’s 
laboratory in the Yorkshire College. The next section 
of each test on taking and tabulating observations is 
very well given. It will save the student much thought 
and keep him from much bungling, and will raise the 
quality of his work—all but the first no doubt desirable 
when the course must be hurried over. The “ infer¬ 
ences” are added at the end “to make the experimenter 
think and reason for himself.” If the test had not been 
so well arranged for him beforehand, or the instructions 
so fully given, perhaps he would have had to think for 
himself before the test could have been carried out. 
This is a matter of opinion ; but we think that the book 
will prove more useful in evening classes than with day 
students. 

An appendix gives in a few pages the derivation of 
some formula: employed, and the book concludes with 
some 100 interesting pages descriptive of apparatus 
used. The author shows much of his own apparatus 
and methods, which are interesting even when they do 
not strike one as the best. 

The book is nicely printed, but bears signs of haste in 
preparation. Thus most readers, when they have 
grasped the peculiar use of the word “inference,” will 
be surprised, if not amused, at the following : “ Infer¬ 
ence : Does the accuracy of the above test depend upon 
anything in particular?” p, 17 ; and on p. 22, under a 
similar heading, “ Can anything in particular be deduced 
from the above results?” The author spells converter 
with an o in the final syllable, and writes anti-inductive 
where non-inductive is meant; and slips such as series 
for serious, p. 154, sale for scale, p. 378, Jolly for 
Joly, p. 390, &c., which are not infrequent, should have 
disappeared in the proof. 

The figures are on the whole good, and the tables at 
the end welcome. 

The author’s style is often by no means lucid, and even 
when the meaning is clear it does not make agreeable 
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reading. The book is a great contrast to the other 
recent English work on the same subject, by Dr. 
Fleming, which is both readable and interesting. But 
we feel that there is a place also for a book such as Mr. 
Parr’s, in which short accounts of many specific experi¬ 
ments are given, and the book will be of value to 
engineers as well as in a teaching laboratory. 

D. K. M. 


BURMA. 

Burma under British Rule—and Before, By John 
Nisbet, D.CE.C. Two volumes. Pp. xvii + 912. 
(Westminster: Archibald Constable and Co., Ltd,, 
1901.) Price 32 s. net. 

ITTLE more than a year ago a most beautifully 
illustrated, interesting volume on “Burma,” by- 
Max and Bertha Ferrars, appeared, which has been 
most favourably received. And now we have a second 
work on Burma. This comparatively recent part of 
the empire, then, receives a full share of attention, 
and not the least interesting part of the business 
is that both Mr. Ferrars and Dr. Nisbet are retired 
Burma forest officers. Even a cursory glance at the 
books will show that these two gentlemen have become 
most intimately acquainted with the customs and character 
of the Burmese. As a matter of fact, though this has 
not always been admitted, there is no branch of the 
Indian services the members of which come into closer 
contact with the inhabitants away from towns, than 
Indian forest officers. If it is remembered that in many 
cases the peoples in question live in out of the way 
places and that many of them never see a magistrate 
or a judge, it will readily be acceded that the selection 
and training of the members of the Indian forest service 
should be done with special care, since the happiness of 
millions of ignorant people depends to a considerable 
extent on the tact and sympathy of these officers. 

Mr. Nisbet’s work is divided into two volumes. In the 
opening chapter of vol. i. he deals with the history of 
Burma from the year 2266 B.c. to 1852 a.d. It will 
readily be understood that this sketch, occupying twenty- 
five pages, can only touch lightly on the history of this 
interesting country, and, unfortunately, the notes appear to 
us by no means as well arranged as they might be. 
Chapter ii. describes the political and commercial rela¬ 
tions between British India and Upper Burma during the 
years 1853-80, relations which were anything but cordial. 
Here we find the great shoe question recorded, that is to 
say, that the British envoy had to take off his shoes 
and kneel down if he wished to address the King of 
Burma, until we come to the massacres of some fifty 
members of the Royal house by King Thibaw. The 
existing and increasing differences are further described 
in Chapter iii., explaining the causes of the third 
Burmese war. It broke out in November 1885, result¬ 
ing in the annexation of Upper Burma. Apart from 
the utter unreasonableness of the last two kings of 
Burma and the cruelty of Thibaw, French intrigues con¬ 
tributed most powerfully to hurry on the crisis. The 
last straw, however, was the difference between King 
Thibaw and the Bombay-Burma Trading Corporation, 
the latter having been fined 153,000/. by the former. 
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For ourselves, we cannot conceal j that we should have 
been better pleased if the crisis had come without this 
last incident. 

Chapter iv. deals with the third Burmese war, which 
practically lasted only from November 13, 1885, till 
January 1, 1886; but it was followed by five years 
during which the pacification of the country was 
ultimately effected. 

Chapters vi.-viii. deal with civil and military adminis¬ 
tration, law and justice under Burmese rule, and the 
Royal Golden City. They contain much interesting 
information, of which the marriage law is perhaps the 
most curious. There were seven kinds of wives, of 
which four could not be divorced, but there was no 
difficulty in getting separated from any of the other 
three kinds. 

Chapter ix. gives a rapid survey of “The British 
System of Administration in Burma.” It shows how an 
orderly administration has been established in a compara¬ 
tively short time as regards the organisation of the civil 
authorities, law, military and police, public works, 
forests, education and revenue. Of special interest is 
the development of the latter, it having risen from 
2,415,000/. in 1886-87 5,242,000/. in 1899-1900, while 

the surplus has, during the same period, risen from 
637,000/. to 1,821,000/. It is shown that Burma has 
already more than repaid all the outlay upon it during and 
since the third Burmese war. The net revenue includes 
a sum of 400,000/. derived from the teak and other 
forests, and this sum is capable of a further great 
increase. 

Chapters x. to xiv. give a detailed account of the various 
branches of administration, such as the land tenure, 
settlements, agricultural and rural customs, minor rural 
industries (such as sifting for gold dust, silk weaving, 
dyes and dye-stuffs, pottery, fisheries, collection of wood- 
oil, preparing and transport of timber, cuteh boiling, 
manufacture of cheroots, &c.); the mineral resources 
(coal, petroleum, tin, silver, lead, gold, jade, rubies); 
trade and commerce (the sea-borne trade of Burma in 
1888-89 amounted to a value of 11,717,000/.; in 1899- 
1900 it had risen to 20,820,000/.) 

The second volume opens with a chapter on Britain 
and France in further India and south-western China, 
and is followed by others on railway extensions ; Burma’s 
forest wealth and the importance of maintaining and 
increasing the production of teak timber; Burmese 
Buddhism; beliefs and superstitions ; national habits and 
customs; the social system; national festivals and 
amusements; science and art among the Burmese; 
language and literature ; folklore ; archseology and the 
hill tribes. 

It would be beyond the scope of this notice to go 
into the details of all these matters, but attention may be 
drawn to two points : As regards railways, Dr. Nisbet 
points out that the most pressing need is to develop 
internal Communication before connections with the out¬ 
side are established. When the time and money for 
the latter have become available it will be well, in the 
first instance, to connect Burma with India via Assam 
(or Arakan and Chittagong), then with Siam, leaving any 
possible connection with China, by way of Yunnan, for 
discussion in the future. Although we agree with this 
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